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Henry III. It is strange that no reference to the friars should be made 
in connection with Earl Simon's career. Proper stress is not laid on the 
legislation of Edward I. But it is a distinct merit of this work that th6 
writer is ever on the alert to appreciate the influence of economic forces in 
shaping the English law and constitution. A good illustration is afforded 
by her explanation of the rising political importance of the middle class 
during the wars of Edward III., their increased power being due more to 
their growing wealth, supplying the sinews of war, than to their military 
achievements with the longbow. The ninth and tenth chapters cover the 
period of the Puritan Revolution and the Restoration. The treatment 
of the age of Oliver Cromwell is disappointing. Surely the remarkable 
legal, administrative, and constitutional experiments of the Civil Wars 
and the Commonwealth were deserving of more serious attention. The 
eleventh chapter, on the " Aristocratic Government at Home and 
Abroad," covers the period from 1689 to the fall of Sir Robert Walpole 
in 1742. The twelfth and last chapter deals with the " Formation of 
Modern Conditions." In this the responsibility of George III. and his 
advisers for the loss of the American colonies is treated with candor and 
insight. After all, making due allowance for incidental shortcomings, 
this is a very useful and well-written volume. Its value is increased 
by an appendix containing extracts from the sources. It would have 
been still more useful had carefully selected reference lists been supplied. 
A ghmpse of the literature of constitutional history would be more 
helpful to the reader than the tables of dates appended to the chapters. 

George Elliott Howard. 

The Discoi'cries of the Norsemen in America with Special Relation to 
their Early Cartograpliical Representation. By Joseph Fischer, 
S.J., Professor of Geography, Jesuit College, Feldkirch, Austria. 
Translated from the German by Basil H. Soulsby, B.A. (St. 
Louis : B. Herder ; London : Henry Stevens, Son, and Stiles. 
1903. Pp. xxiv, 130.) 

The German edition of Professor Fischer's brief monograph on the 
Norse discoveries appeared little more than one year ago. Its excellence 
as a critical survey of the more important problems in this field of his- 
torical research is a sufficient warrant for the English translation that we 
now have at the hands of Mr. Soulsby, of the British Museum. In the 
small compass of about 100 pages Professor Fischer gives us a most satis- 
factory review of the present status of our knowledge concerning Norse 
discoveries and settlements in the west, leaving no ground for confusion 
between the facts as they are known and the expression of his own 
opinion. This was the task the author set for himself : to restate the 
problems relating to these discoveries, " to bring forward fresh arguments 
in support of accepted conclusions," to give the results of his own critical 
studies of the early maps relating to this northern region. That he has 
an acquaintance with the sources which have long served students he 
shows every evidence, and he gives due credit throughout to the re- 
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searches of such investigators as Storm, Reeves, Bruun, Finnur Jonsson 
(not Jonsson Finnur, tr. ), Nordenskiold, with whose opinions on the 
inore important points he finds himself in accord. 

Professor Fischer does well to suggest the possibilities that either in 
the Vatican archives or elsewhere in Italian libraries much valuable ma- 
terial may yet be found touching Norse civilization in the centuries pre- 
ceding the Columbian voyages. His own search through these records 
was rewarded with the discovery of new material relating particularly to 
the geography of the Northland. The record of these results finds place 
in his work. 

In his first chapter " The Earliest Accounts (Eleventh and Twelfth 
Centuries) of the Discoveries of the Norsemen in America " are reviewed, 
with a disposition to accept as trustworthy the statements of Adam of 
Bremen, Ari, and the references of the Landnamabok. The very brevity 
of such notices of Wineland as are here found, he thinks, is an argument 
in favor of reliability. " It must be noted that every passage speaks of 
Wineland the good as a country universally known and in want of no 
further explanation. ' ' 

The second chapter presents "The more Detailed Authorities of the 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries," particularly the Saga of Eric the 
Red, the Book of Hauk, and the Flatey Book, the only ones of impor- 
tance. In the opinion of Professor Fischer there is no question that the 
first two are the most reliable, especially in their reference to Wineland. 
The version of the Flatey Book is contradicted by the earliest authorities, 
which entirely support the account of the Book of Hauk. Although the 
Flatey Book has enjoyed the greater popularity by reason of its detailed 
descriptions, the latest scholarship does not accept its statements concern- 
ing the discovery of Wineland. There have been wilful insertions and 
omissions. 

In Chapter III. "The Growth of the Norse Colony in Greenland" 
is considered, i. e., the status of the civilization. Besides the Vatican 
records, which are all important touching the religious condition of the 
colony, the author here gives especial credit, because of their reliability, 
to the three Scandinavian sources, the King's Mirror, the Icelandic An- 
nals, and the description of Greenland by Ivar Bardsson. "We are 
lost in admiration of a masterpiece of history," he says in reference 
to the King's Mirror, "which can justly claim to stand next to our 
chronicles. ' ' 

In this section the questions considered relate to the location and 
number of settlements, to the Norse population of Greenland, to the 
character of the homestead and the occupations of the people. He can- 
not agree with Nordenskiold and the majority of the earlier writers that 
the "Eastern Settlement" and the "Western Settlement" lay partly 
on the east and partly on the west coast of Greenland. He upholds and 
adds new arguments to the beliefs of Major, Storm, and particularly 
Finnur Jonsson that both colonies were situated on the west coast. This 
important question he examines in somewhat exhaustive detail. Jelic's 
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number of diocesans at Gardar as 10,000 he reduces to 5,000 on what is 
clearly a correct computation of the crusade penny of 1327. 

Although the chief occupations of the people were fishing, hunting, 
and cattle breeding, the love of adventure by land and by sea was fostered. 
"The discoveries made by the Norsemen in the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth centuries rendered it possible for them to draw a map of 
America, that is Greenland, long before the time of Columbus, and a 
map so accurate that a cartographer to whom Nordenskiold showed a 
copy stoutly maintained it to be a forgery of the nineteenth century." 
Greenland's civilization in the fourteenth century was in no wise inferior 
to that of Iceland. The Zeno record, which would make it of a higher 
order, he dismisses because of the thoroughly unreliable character of the 
account " compiled from widely different sources." 

Chapter IV. deals with "The Fate of the Norse Colony in America." 
The so-called "unimpeachable evidence" of the colonization of Wine- 
land by the Norsemen he considers to be " no evidence." The cross- 
worship is no proof that Christianity was introduced into America before 
the time of Columbus, since the cross is also found in other parts of the 
world as a sacred symbol. Wineland's history ends with the ill-fated 
mission of Eric the Red in the year 1121, and all arguments brought for- 
ward in support of a permanent colonization of Wineland by the Norse- 
men have proved to be untenable. Concerning the fate of the Greenland 
colonies we are better informed. Their decay was gradual, not so dra- 
matic as Jelic and his followers would have it appear. For the situation 
in Greenland in the fifteenth century, in which time contact with Europe 
was interrupted and evil days had come upon the colonies, the papal 
brief of Alexander VI., recently come to light, gives to us the latest and 
most reliable information. 

It is in the fifth and last chapter, on "The Conception and Repre- 
sentation of the Discoveries of the Norsemen in America," that Professor 
Fischer makes the most valuable and interesting contribution to the sub- 
ject. The cartographical representations, he thinks, have but recently 
received a proper consideration. He discusses the rise of the insular 
and peninsular theories concerning Greenland, and the representation of 
the northern region on the earliest maps and those of later date. 

The Claudius Clavus map, which is the first of the Northland added 
to the list of Ptolemy maps, is not of Scandinavian-Byzantine origin as 
Nordenskiold would have us believe, but rather of Scandinavian-Italian, 
showing unmistakable evidence of the influence of the Portolano. In 
short, Italy was the country where first arose the practice of giving as sup- 
plements to the Ptolemy manuscripts, and later to the printed editions, 
the "Tabulae modernae extra Ptolemjeum." 

His study of the work of Donnus Nicolaus Germanus (not Nicolaus 
Bonis as Trithemius has it) is all too brief, and yet sufficient to direct 
attention to the great significance of this geographer. Donnus Nicolaus 
was a cartographer whose history is little known, though Fischer adds 
here, as he has done elsewhere, to our knowledge of him. It is certain 
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that he was not a Benedictine of Reichenbach. In 1466 he appeared in 
Florence, where he presented to Duke Borso di Este a work entitled 
Cosmographia. In the following years he produced several copies of this 
work of Ptolemy, dedicating the earlier ones to Duke Borso and the later 
ones to Pope Paul II. These dedications with a few other extracts from 
the sources are given in an appendix. 

The earlier maps of the northern regions, as the Clavus map, indicate 
with accuracy the relative positions of Greenland, Iceland, and Scandi- 
navia. Professor Fischer shows how in all probability the change of 
location indicated in so many of the maps of later date came about, and 
why in point of accuracy they are inferior. He traces the error primarily 
to Donnus Nicolaus, whose authority, however, must have been Scandi- 
navian records. The Ulm edition of Ptolemy first indicates the change 
in location, and what is unmistakably the manuscript original of this edi- 
tion was very recently discovered by our author in the library of Wolfegg 
Castle. 

It was while searching the archives of this castle that he likewise dis- 
covered the Waldseemiiller map of 1507 and that of 15 16, of which dis- 
coveries the first mention, with a brief description, is given in this work. 
The first of the Waldseemiiller maps reproduces the Ulm type, and as 
this map was printed in 1,000 copies and in all probability widely dis- 
tributed, we have an easy explanation of the false notions so generally 
entertained concerning the relative position of the lands of the north. 

Some attempt is made to ascertain the exact location of Helluland, 
Markland, and Wineland and to identify certain other regions referred 
to in early records. Ten plates of maps are appended, selected chiefly 
from the Wolfegg and Vatican manuscripts, and from the Waldseemiiller 
maps of 1507 and 1516. 

It is to be hoped that Professor Fischer will continue his researches 
in this field, for we have in this piece of work the evidence that a scholar 
has entered it who proceeds with the sympathy, caution, and knowledge 
so characteristic of Reeves and Storm, two of the most reliable investiga- 
tors, whose work has been but recently ended. 

E. L. Stevenson. 

Les Sources de l' Histoirc dc France depuis les Origines jusqri en 
i8ij. Vol. III. Les Capetiens (i 180-1328). [Manuals 
de Bibliographic Historique.] Par MM. Molinier, Hauser, 
Bourgeois, Yver, Tourneux, et Caron. (Paris: A. Picard et 
Fils. 1903. Pp. 248.) 

The rapidity of the work done by M. Molinier and his co-laborers is 
excelled only by its perfection. For condensed excellence these Manuels 
are model products of bibliographical scholarship, unless one is disposed 
to quarrel with the method adopted. For here is ground for disagree- 
ment. The field is not so accurately defined as in Professor Gross's 
work upon the sources and literature of English history, and one know- 
ing that work wishes that the Harvard professor's French emulators had 



